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REVIEW 



SOME RECENT STUDIES ON THE INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION l 

Considering the importance of the subject it is surprising 
that nothing like a complete history of the English Industrial 
Revolution has yet been written. As a factor in determining 
the character of modern civilization it is easily as important 
as its two great contemporaries, the revolution in America 
and the revolution in France; yet compared with them it has 
received scant attention from serious historians. Outside of 
Arnold Toynbee's lectures, published nearly forty years ago, 
and M. Paul Mantoux's La Revolution mdustrielle au XVIII" 
Steele en Angleterre, which has never been translated and is 
now out of print, it is hard to recall any published work 
which even undertakes to deal with the subject as a whole. 
And Toynbee does little more than indicate the importance of 
the subject, while Mantoux's admirable monograph hardly 
develops it past its beginnings. Cunningham, of course, has 
good chapters on the Industrial Revolution in his History of 
English Industry and Commerce, and there is matter of value 
in some of the general histories of the period, notably in 
J. R. M. Butler's The Passing of the Great Reform Bill, and 
in Professor Halevy's Histoire du peuple anglais au XIX' 
si&cle. But none of these can pretend to anything like com- 
pleteness. The fact is that the subject is a tremendous one, 
the interest in it comparatively recent and a good deal of in- 
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tensive research work in the sources still remains to be done 
before anything like a comprehensive treatment of it can 
safely be attempted. We need more biographies of the type of 
Graham Wallas's Life of Place, more histories of industry of 
the quality of Chapman's Lancashire Cotton Industry, and 
more careful studies of contemporary political and social 
movements like Veitch's Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, 
and Beer's History of English Socialism. It is always dan- 
gerous to analyze such a complex movement as the Industrial 
Revolution into its parts, and to undertake to study those 
parts separately. But the sooner that is done the sooner we 
shall be in a position to make a satisfactory synthetic judg- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their three volumes on the 
English laborer have undertaken to present a picture of the 
condition of the English wage earning classes during the most 
intense period of the Industrial Revolution. In so doing they 
have made probably the most important contribution to the 
history of that movement that has appeared since M. Man- 
toux brought out his volume nearly fifteen years ago. But 
before proceeding to a consideration of their work it is worth 
while taking note of the excellent short monograph by Pro- 
fessor Edgar S. Furniss which has just been published as 
Volume XXX of the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx Prize Essays 
in Economics under the title The Position of the Laborer in 
a System of Nationalism. The sub-title, "A Study in the 
Labor Theories of the Later English Mercantilists," reveals 
more exactly the nature of its contents. Professor Furniss has 
limited his investigations to the period between 1660 and 
1775. He stops at just about the time when the Industrial 
Revolution may be said to have begun. But his discus- 
sion throws a good deal of light upon the orthodox attitude 
towards labor during the Revolution because that attitude 
was largely the expression of the mercantilist theory. 

It is not surprising to discover that the later mercantilists 
regarded labor as they regarded all other factors which 
entered into production from the point of view of its contribu- 
tion to national wealth. The surprising fact is that they were 
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often disposed to regard it as the sole source of wealth. At 
times they came near anticipating Ricardo's views and were 
not far away from the fundamental position of Karl Marx. 
But they differed radically from Marx in this, that they were 
entirely concerned with the amassing of wealth by the nation 
and not at all with its distribution among the nation. They 
agreed that labor produced wealth, and because it produced 
wealth they insisted that it should be exploited for all it was 
worth. Their feeling about workhouses for the poor illus- 
trates aclmirably their point of view. They advocated work- 
houses for the poor, not because they wanted to relieve the 
poor, but because they wanted to utilize to the utmost the 
production capacity of the nation. They did not deplore 
poverty as such. A good many of them expressed the view 
that poverty was necessary in order to keep labor to its tasks. 
Arthur Young remarked: "Everyone but an idiot knows that 
the lower classes must be kept poor or they will never be in- 
dustrious." On similar grounds the high price of foodstuffs, 
particularly of corn, was justified. If corn was harder to buy 
the laboring man would have to work harder to get it. Amuse- 
ments and recreations were begrudged him for like reasons. 
At every turn the emphasis was laid upon keeping steady pres- 
sure on labor to increase output. 

Curiously enough there seems to have been very little dis- 
position among the later mercantilists to consider the pos- 
sibility of wearing out the human machine by excessive labor. 
The assumption almost always was that the longer a man was 
kept at it the more he would do. Nor was there much atten- 
tion paid to labor as a consumer. One or two, like Sir Dudley 
North and David Hume agreed that a prosperous laborer was 
a good customer but most of the mercantilists had their eye 
fixed singly upon the foreign buyer and considered an increase 
in national wealth wholly in terms of an increase in the favor- 
able balance of trade. It was with the foreign market in mind 
and with a view to meeting the foreign competitor that many 
of them argued in favor of low wages, and even of supplement- 
ing wages by poor relief. They maintained that since low 
wages enabled the English producer to undersell his competi- 
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tor in the foreign market and by so doing to increase the 
national wealth that low wages conferred a national benefit 
for which it was proper that the nation should pay. From this 
point of view the system of poor relief developed under the 
so-called Speenhamland Act became a kind of national 
bounty paid to the export industries. 

Such, in brief, were the views about labor which the later 
mercantilists handed on to those who followed them and by 
such arguments a good deal of what was bad in the treatment 
of the laboring man during the Industrial Revolution was 
justified. With a clear recognition of the importance of labor 
as a factor in the production of national wealth there went an 
almost complete disregard of the welfare of the laborer him- 
self — an attitude closely analogous to that of the owner of 
the goose which laid the golden eggs and nearly as fatal in its 
consequences. 

Of course it must never be forgotten that the old-fashioned 
economist held himself bound to eliminate from his calcula- 
tions all other factors except those directly contributory to 
the production of wealth. It would be unfair to assume that 
the later mercantilists were altogether indifferent to humani- 
tarian considerations or that the labor policy which emerged 
from their more or less academic dissertations was the ac- 
cepted labor policy of their times. Professor Furniss does not 
attempt to do more than define their position, but those who 
read his work must take care that they do not attribute to the 
eighteenth century English world at large the opinions main- 
tained by the exponents of a thoroly materialistic creed. The 
eighteenth century was a good deal kinder than these writers 
would seem to indicate, and a good deal more considerate of 
the rights of the laborer as a man and a citizen. But it was, 
nevertheless, too much inclined to regard him merely as the 
most important cog in the national industrial machine, a cog, 
moreover, which could be kept on turning indefinitely, with- 
out rest and almost without lubrication. 

The three volumes by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have to do 
with the village laborer, the town laborer, and the skilled 
laborer during the period between 1760 and 1832. The first 
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of them appeared nearly ten years ago; the third, late last 
year (1919). Both the first and the second have been three 
times reprinted. It is gratifying to discover that work of 
this quality, which must commend itself strongly to every 
serious student of the subject, has been so favorably received 
by the wider reading public. But this is not altogether sur- 
prising. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are painstaking research 
students, but they are something more than that. Like their 
friends Professor Graham Wallas and Mr. R. H. Tawney they 
are as well masters of the art of historical writing. What they 
set down is not only always worth study, but it is also almost 
always pleasant and easy reading. It is refreshing to dis- 
cover once again that economic history need not be such dull 
stuff as most of those who write it, particularly in America, 
make it out to be. 

The volume on the village laborer deals specifically with the 
effect of the eighteenth century enclosure movement upon the 
English peasantry. It has little to do with the Industrial 
Revolution in the precise sense of the term, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond are not concerned about that. To them the 
agrarian and the industrial change belong together. They 
find both proceeding from very much the same impulses, 
dominated by much the same spirit, and directed toward 
much the same ends. In each, the well-to-do in pursuit of 
wealth ruthlessly exploit the weakness of the poor. The 
town laborer puts up a stiffer fight for his independence than 
does his country brother, but both succumb in the end. To 
the Hammonds it is all part of the same tragedy whether the 
scene be laid in the field or in the factory, in deserted villages 
or in crowded city tenements. To such a tragedy the open- 
ing chapters of The Village Labourer form an appropriate 
prologue. They set forth the ways by which political power 
in eighteenth century England came to be concentrated in the 
hands of the town and country gentry, who dominated the 
central government by controlling the House of Commons 
and dominated the local government by monopolizing the 
office of justice of the peace. There can be little doubt that 
this was the case. But the point which Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
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mond particularly wish to drive home is that the gentry con- 
sistently employed their political power for the purpose of 
advancing their economic interests. They convey the im- 
pression that all laws were framed in the interest of landlords 
and employers, and all judicial decisions in the local courts 
were favorable to their side of the case. There is much to be 
said in support of this view, but the Hammonds put it alto- 
gether too strongly. It would not be hard to point to plenty 
of legislation favorable to the laboring man during this period 
and unfavorable to his masters — the anti-trucking acts for 
example. And there were plenty of decisions by the local 
courts in his favor. It is significant in this connection to re- 
call the efforts of the laborers themselves to have their wages 
fixed by the justices of the peace. Had they been convinced 
of the antipathy of the justices, this would have been the last 
thing they would have asked for. Had their employers been 
convinced of it this would have been the last thing they would 
have opposed. As it was they did oppose it vigorously, and in 
the main successfully. They failed, however, in the case of the 
Spitalfields silk weavers who, in 1773, secured the right to 
have their wages fixed by their magistrates. The consequence 
was not, as Mr. and Mrs. Hammond would lead us to expect, 
that things went very badly with them, but that things went 
very well. They became in fact "an aristocracy among wage 
earners." 

Too much can easily be made of exceptions like this which 
prove the rule, but do not necessarily invalidate it. It is, 
however, pretty clear that Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are rather 
obsessed by Disraeli's idea of "two nations" within England, 
and are rather too much disposed to interpret the economic 
life of the period which they are considering in terms of class 
warfare. It has long been a common fault among the English 
historians that they have approached the problems of the past 
with a view to finding support for their convictions about 
contemporary issues. Their disposition has too often been to 
make of past history present politics. This fault is con- 
spicuous in a good deal of what has been written during the 
past generation about the history of the English laborer. 
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Those who have been attracted to the subject have been, if 
not pronounced socialists, at any rate strongly antipathetic to 
the present organization of industrial society. They have 
traced to the Industrial Revolution the roots of most of the 
evils which they attribute to the modern so-called capitalistic 
system and in their discussion of it they have been mainly 
concerned with laying these roots bare. This attitude of mind 
is quite apparent in the writings of J. A. Hobson and of Pro- 
fessor Graham Wallas, and there is evidence of it in Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond's work. It comes out strikingly in those 
chapters in their volume on the town laborer in which they 
undertake to describe the mind and conscience of the rich. 
According to their reckoning the mental attitude of the rich 
towards the poor was well represented by those who dis- 
torted the arguments of Ricardo and Malthus in order to 
justify low wages, poverty, and misery; and the conscience of 
the rich by those who, like Hannah More, "William Wilber- 
force, and the Methodists, preached to the poor the gospel of 
resignation. But it would be easy to select other men and 
women whose opinions and whose convictions were of a 
diametrically opposed character. The same class of society 
that fathered William Wilberforce fathered also Romilly and 
Whitbread, Bennet and Sheridan, Lord King and Lord 
Suffield. The same generation that quoted the iron law of 
wages heard and applauded Robert Owen. The same sort of 
House of Commons that passed the anti-combination laws, 
repealed them. There was in fact no common mind of the 
rich and no common conscience of the rich. The gulf which 
separated a man like Charles James Fox from a man like the 
Duke of Wellington was far wider than that one which sepa- 
rated Fox from Thomas Hardy the shoemaker. There were 
reactionaries among the rich, many of them, but there were 
also many reformers. The governing rich class, as Mr. and 
Mrs. Hammond reveal it, was a class quite unconscious of its 
own shortcomings, absolutely satisfied with the political and 
industrial status quo, and absolutely averse to change. How 
then do they account for the fact that this same class pro- 
duced the Great Reform Bill? They don't. It is one of the 
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fundamental defects of their three volumes that they reveal 
almost no trace of the great progressive forces which were at 
work among the governing class during the very period which 
they describe and which were slowly making straight the way 
of modern English democracy. 

Over against the smugness of the rich the Hammonds set 
the dejection and misery of the poor. They call attention to 
the concentration of the population in towns which was one 
of the striking features of the Industrial Revolution and 
enlarge upon the evils attendant on the subjection of the 
immigrant countryman to factory discipline and grimy town 
life. The picture which they draw is familiar enough tho 
they have added some lurid details. If one were to ask them 
why it was that the countryman left his cottage and his 
hedgerows for that kind of life they would probably answer 
that he was forced out of the country by economic necessity. 
Yet it is hard to believe in the light of present day experience 
that economic necessity alone was responsible. Any one who 
has tried to coax the modern town laborer from shabby tene- 
ments into trim suburban villas has discovered that the 
laborer finds something in his tenement which he is not 
particularly anxious to exchange for blue skies and green 
fields. And that something is probably human society. Town 
life is not without its compensations; factory discipline, even, 
is not without its compensations. Grant that the laborer of 
the eighteenth century did encounter all the miseries which 
the Hammonds have depicted; at any rate he was no longer 
isolated, no longer lonely, no longer doomed to vegetate with 
his crops. The factory town for all its grime and ugliness 
teemed with social opportunity. It brought men together 
who had never been together before. It provided contact 
between mind and mind. It made cheap schools possible, it 
made postoffices and cheap newspapers possible, it made 
clubs and unions and cooperative societies and libraries and 
art galleries possible. In brief, it made social and political and 
industrial organization among the wage earners possible. 
And the factory discipline, notwithstanding its undoubted 
hardships, contributed to the same end. It taught men to 
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work together toward a common end and revealed to them the 
value and the strength of cooperative effort. It developed, 
in fact, esprit de corps. From this point of view the factory 
town was a factor of some importance in the social and politi- 
cal progress of the English workingman. 

Of course it was no thanks to the capitalist that this was so. 
His notion was simply that of getting workers nearer his 
plant. He was, generally speaking, indifferent if not hostile to 
everything which would have made of the town a pleasant 
and healthy place to live in. He fenced in the open places, 
discouraged public pastimes, frowned upon popular educa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond are right in reckoning the 
hideous conditions of town lif e in the score of their indictment 
of him. Yet perhaps if their interest had been a little less con- 
centrated upon bringing him to book they would not have 
forgotten what an important part in the social and political 
progress of the last hundred years the factory town has 
played. It is a mistake to assume that because the capitalists 
intended no good, and immediately perhaps, accomplished no 
good, that therefore no good was to proceed from those mis- 
erable aggregations of humanity which they drew together. 
Great good in fact did proceed and it is open to question 
whether on the whole, considering the intellectual and spirit- 
ual forces which emerged from it, the dirty, unhealthy fac- 
tory town was not worth all the misery which went into its 
making. 

As a matter of fact, if the Hammonds had but marked it, 
the influence of the new towns upon the social and political 
progress of the English laboring classes was already beginning 
to reveal itself in the very period which they have under con- 
sideration. The town laborer, as they see him, is a poor, 
half-starved, spiritless fellow. They do not see him in 1792 
aroused and inspired by the French Revolution, and nocking 
to join Thomas Hardy's correspondence societies. They do 
not see him reading Tom Paine and Will Cobbett, and listen- 
ing to Orator Hunt. They do not attend his debating clubs, 
or join his reading circles, or his cooperative societies. They 
hardly hint at the enormous expansion of his trade unions, or 
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if they do they fail to grasp the tremendous significance of all 
these things. There is hardly a period of equal length in the 
whole of English history which is so important as this one in 
the political and social progress of the English laboring classes. 
Then, it can fairly be said, his political consciousness was 
born. Then, almost for the first time, he began to think of 
himself not merely as a subject but also as a citizen. All that 
he was to be in the century which succeeded he began to 
dream of then. But of this there is hardly a word from Mr. 
and Mrs. Hammond. They leave the laboring man in 1832 at 
very much the same place where they found him in 1760. 
They do not see, or at any rate, they do not record any prog- 
ress. They record his efforts, his agitations, his riots, and his 
strikes, but to them it is all simply a futile beating of wings 
against the cage. 

In many respects the concluding volume on The Skilled 
Labourer is the most valuable one of the three. It is, in the 
first place, much more historical in its tone, and much more 
concerned with describing conditions as they existed than 
with fixing the responsibility for them. In the second place 
it contains more that is really new. A great deal of it has 
been dug out of contemporary newspapers and other equally 
obstinate material, but it has been composed so skillfully 
that the hard spade work which must have gone into the 
making of it hardly appears. About two-thirds of it is de- 
voted to the history of labor in the various textile industries. 
In fact, barring one single chapter on the coal miners of the 
Tyne and Wear, no other industry is considered. It would 
perhaps be unreasonable to complain that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond have limited their attention to the textiles, tho it 
is a trifle disappointing to discover that they have not at- 
tempted to retrieve some of the other industries from the 
neglect which they have long suffered at the hands of English 
economic historians. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Hammond mean by the history of la- 
bor in particular industries is generally speaking the history 
of the efforts of labor to better its lot, in the main to in- 
crease its wages. Their chapters on this subject form a valu- 
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able supplement to Mr. and Mrs. Webb's History of Trade 
Unionism, and they are written from much the same point of 
view. One of the surprising facts which they reveal is the 
amount of organization which the skilled workers were able to 
maintain during the time when the anti-combination laws 
were still in force. Another equally surprising revelation is 
the amount of disagreement that there was among employers 
on the question of wages. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have 
rather given us to understand in their earlier volumes that the 
employers presented a united front against the demands of 
labor. It is abundantly clear from this volume that such was 
not the case. Indeed it sometimes appears that the workers 
and the more liberally minded employers actually cooperated 
to force less liberally minded employers to increase wages. 
But these are merely observations by the way. In the main 
the story of labor in the textile industries of this time is one 
of strife in which inchoate labor organizations wrestle with 
associations of employers and almost invariably lose. 

Three chapters in this third volume narrate the history of 
that spectacular campaign of machine smashing which usually 
goes by the name of the Luddite Risings. These are excep- 
tionally valuable chapters for the student. They contain 
what is probably the best analysis of that confused and inco- 
herent movement that has been written. If they have any 
defect it is that the Luddites are not sufficiently closely re- 
lated to the general conditions which called them forth. Cer- 
tainly the acute business depression of 1811 had a good deal 
to do with them, as did probably the American embargo of the 
same year. The measures taken to suppress them are de- 
veloped at considerable length and serve to introduce the 
concluding chapter on the government spy system and the 
career of the notorious Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hammond in their treatment of this subject 
reveal more conspicuously perhaps than anywhere else the 
bias which runs through their entire work. In their insistence 
upon the class struggle they fail to take account of the very 
complicated character of the period with which they are deal- 
ing, and of the many diverse elements which went into the 
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making of it. To modern eyes the industrial problems of 
those days assume proportions which they almost certainly 
did not reveal to the eyes of contemporaries. The average 
Englishman of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies was probably much more concerned about the question 
as to whether or not England would be able to hold her own 
against France. It must not be forgotten that those times 
were in the main times of war, and that during a considerable 
part of them England was fighting for her very life against 
the greatest military genius that the world had perhaps ever 
seen. Nor must it be forgotten that even after France had 
become frankly imperialistic the French cause continued to be 
identified with the democratic propaganda set on foot during 
the earlier wars of the French Revolution. On that account 
any movement in the nature of a democratic protest against 
the status quo, whether political or religious or industrial, 
savored of treason. It is probable that even among the labor- 
ing classes there was a good deal more enthusiasm for the 
cause of "Church and King" than there was for "Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality." We have had our modern equivalent 
of this attitude of mind during the late war. Possibly if the 
records of our federal secret service were searched, stories not 
unlike that of Oliver would be discovered. At any rate there 
can be very little doubt that a good many of the measures 
taken against labor and particularly against labor organiza- 
tions during the times with which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
are concerned were dictated far more by political than by 
industrial fears. Mr. Oliver was not the tool of capitalists, he 
was the tool of a government so panic-stricken that it saw 
incipient revolution in every manifestation of discontent. 
He can no more be considered without reference to the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic wars than can the recent 
treatment of "undesirable aliens" in America be considered 
without reference to the Russian Revolution and the World 
War. It was, perhaps, unfortunate, that the Industrial 
Revolution got tangled up with foreign revolutions and 
foreign wars the way it did. It was certainly unfortunate that 
the progress of the world toward social as well as political 
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democracy suffered a serious relapse because of the associa- 
tion between democracy and France on the one hand and 
between France and Napoleon on the other. But so it was 
and no judicious historian of those times can afford to ignore 
it. It would be going too far to say that Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond have ignored it. Their fault lies rather in their failure 
to allow it sufficient weight in forming their judgments. 

The pity of it is that historians of their caliber still find it 
necessary to write human history in terms of their own polit- 
ical and social creed. Time was when history was written in 
terms of the conflict of religious creeds. Other times were 
when it was written in terms of the conflict of political 
theories. It is easy to explain why this was so and to censure 
the old historians for their inability to free themselves from 
the predilections of their own times. But it is not at all certain 
that the historical writers of our generation have been any 
more successful in this regard. They avoid the religious and 
the political bias, but too many of them are possessed by an 
economic or a social bias no less obstructive to the attain- 
ment of objective truth. Whether objective truth be indeed 
attainable in human history is a matter past finding out, but 
it will hardly be attained by those who approach the past with 
a view to verifying their judgments of the present. 

Contees Read. 



